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DESCRIPTION OF THE 
A TRIBE OF 
DLANS. 

[From Prince Maximilian’s Travel 


WE 


had scarcely left the house | 


PURIS, | 
BRAZILIAN IN- | 


the next morning, when we perceiv- | 


ed the Indians coming out of the 


woods, 


| and sometimes oblique ; 
We hastened to meet them, | 


treated them immediately with bran- | 


dy, and accompanied them to the 
forest. When we rode round the 
sugar-works of the fazenda we found 
the whole horde of the Puris lying 
on the grass. 
brown figures presented a most sin- 
gular and highly interesting Spe cta- 
cle: men, women, and children, 
were huddled together, and contem- 
plated us with curious but timid 
looks. They had all adorned them- 
selves as much as possible ; only a 
few of the women wore acloth round 
the waistor over the breast, but most 
of them were without any covering. 
Some of the men had by way of or- 
nament, a piece of the skin of a mon- 
key, of the kind called mono (ateles ) 
fastened round their brows; and we 
observed also a few who had cut off 
their hair quite close. The women 
carried their little children partly in 
bandages made of bass, which were 
fastened over the 
others carried them on their backs, 
Supported by broad bandages pass 
ing over the forehead. This is the 
manner in which they usually carry 
their baskets of provisions w hen the y 
travel. Some of the men and girls 
were much painted 
Spot on the forehead and cheeks, and 
some of them red stripes on the face 

others had black stripes lengthwise, 
and transverse strokes with 
over the body; and many of the 
little chiidren were marked all over, 
like a leopard, with little black dots. 
This painting seems to be arbitrary, 
and to be regulated by their indivi- 
dual taste. Some of the girls wore 
a certain kind of ribbons round their 
heads ; and the females in general 
fasten a bandage of or cord, 
tightly round the wrists and ancles 

vol ] v « 


dots 


b Iss, 


The groupe of aaked | 


right shoulder ; | 


they had a red | 


in order, as they say, to make those 
parts small ane elegant. 

The figure of the men is in general 
robust, squat, and often very mus- 
cular ; the head large and round ; 
the face broad; with mostly high 
check-bones ; the eyes black, small, 
the nose 
short and broad; and their teeth very 
white: but some were distinguished 
by sharp features, small aquiline 
noses, and very lively eyes, which in 
very few of them have a pleasing 
look, but in most a grave, gloomy, 
and cunning expression, shaded by 
their projecting forcheads. 

One of the men was distinguished 
from all the rest by his Calmuck phy- 
siognomy : he hada large round head, 
the hair of which was all cut to an 
inch in length; a very muscular ro- 
bust body ; a short thick neck; a 
broad flat face ; his eyes, which were 
placed oliquely, were rather larger 
than those of the Calmucks ustally 
are, very black, staring, and wild ; 
the cye-brows were black, bushy, 
and much arched; the nose small, 
but with wide nostrils; the lips ra- 
ther thick. This fellow, who, as our 
attendants said, had never been seen 
here before, appeared to us all so 
formidable, that we unanimously 
declared we should not like to meet 
him alone unarmed in a_ solitary 
place. The Puris are in general 
very short; and all the Brazilian 
tribes are inferior in this respect to 
the Europeans, and even to the Ne- 
groes. All the men here carried 
their weapons, consisting of long 
bows and arrows, in their hands. 

Fire, which the Puris call poté, is 


| 2 prime necessary of life with all the 


| 


Brazilian tribes ; they never suffer 
it to ¢o ont, and keep it up the whote 
night, because they would otherwise, 
owing to the want of clothing, suffer 
severely from the cold; and because 
it is also attended with the import- 
alt wild 


ant advantage of scaring 
beasts from their huts. Such a ha- 
bitation is abandoned by the sa- 


vages without regret, when theadja- 
cent country no longer supplies theny 
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with a sufficiency of food; 
remove to other parts where they | 
tind greater abundance of monkcys, 
swine, deer, pacas, agutis, and other 
game. In this neighbourhood the 
Puris are reported ‘to have a great 
number of the bearded ape, and they 
in fact offered to sell us several half 
roasted pieces of that animal ; onc 
of these was a head, the other a 
breast, with the arms, but without 
the head—a truly disgusting sight! 
especially because they roast all 
their game with the skin on, which 
is thus scorched black. These tough 
half-raw dainties they tear in pieces 
with their strong white teeth. They 
are said to devour in the same man- 


Puris Indians. 





ner human flesh out of revenge; but | 


as for their cating their own deceas- 
ed relations, asa last token of alfec- 
tion, according to the report of some 
early writers, 
custom is to be found, at least in 
our times, awong the 7apuyas on the 
east coast. The Portuguese on the 
Paraiba universally assert that the 
Puris feast on the flesh of the ene- 
mies they have killed, and there 
really seems to be some truth in this 
assertion, as will appear in the se- 
quel, but they would never confess 
it tous. When we questioned them 
onthe subject, they answered that 
the Botocudos only had this custom. 
Mawe relates, that the Indians at 
Canta Gallo ate birds without pluck- 
ing them. I never saw a savage du 
this ; they even carefully take out 
the entrails, and probably had a 
mind to amuse the English traveller 
by shewing him some extraordinary 
trick. 

In the huts there were great num- 
bers of women and children; and in 
some of them several sleeping-nets, 
thoughin general there was only one 
ineach hut. A Puri, on my offering 
him a knife, took down his sleeping 
net and delivered to me ; others bar- 
tered away the bands of apes’-skin 
round their forehead, their necklaces, 
and the like. Mr. Freyreiss entered 
into a negociation with ove of the 
Puris for the purchase of his son, 
and offered him various articles in 
exchange. The women consulted 


no trace of such a | 


aloud, in the singing tone peculiar to | 


them, and some of them with cestures 
indicative of disapprobation ; most 
of their words cnded in a, aud were 


they then | drawled out, which produced a very 


loud and singular concert. It was 
evident that they were unwilling to 
part with the boy ; but the head of 
the family, on elderly grave looking 
man, With good features, spoke a few 
words with’ great emphasis, and 
then stood for some lost in thought, 
with his eyes fixed on the ground; a 
handkerchief, some strings of coloar- 
ed glass beads, and some small mir- 
rors, Were successively given to him: 
he could not withstand this tempta- 
tion; he went into the wood, and 
soon returned leading by the hand a 
boy, who was however ugly, and in 
some measure deformed, and was 
therefore rejected; hereupon he 
brought a second, who was accept- 
ed. It is incredible with what in- 
difference this boy heard his fate. 
He did not change countenance, or 
even take leave of his friends, but 
mounted cheerfully behind Mr. Frey- 
reiss. This callous indifference on 
all occasions, whether agreeable or 
melancholy, is met with among all 
the American tribes. Joy and grief 
make no lively impression on them; 
they are seldom seen to laugh, and 
not often heard to speak very loud. 
Their most urgent craving is food ; 
their stomach requires to be con- 
stantly filled ; they accordingly eat 
uncommonly quick, with greedy 
looks, their whole attention being 
directed to their repast. But they 
are said to be equally capable of en- 
during hunger for a long time. 

As we could not obtain flour at the 


fuzenda to feed all these people, we 


considered of other means to satisfy 
the loud calls of their stomachs. The 
master of the house gave us a small 
hog, which we presented to them, 
telling them to shoot it themselves ; 
so that we had an opportunity of 
secing with what savage cruelty 
they prepare animals for their food. 
The hog was eating near the house ; 
a Puri advanced softly, and shot it 
too high, under the back-bone ; it 
ran away screaming, and dragging 
the arrow along with it. The savage 
then took a second arrow, shot the 
animal, while running, in the shoul- 
der, and then caught it. Meantime 
the women had kindled a fire. When 
we all came up, they shot the ani- 
mal againin the neck,to dispatch it, 
and then in the breast. It was not, 
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however, yet dead; it lay screaming 
and blecding profusely ; but without 
regard to its cries, they threw it 
alive into the fire to singe olf the 
hair, and laughed heartily at the 
groans which its sufferings extorted. 
Tt was not till our loudly expressed 
displeasure at this barbarity became 
more and more impaticut, that one 
of them advanced, and plunged a 
knife into the breast of the much 
tortured animal; on which they 
scraped off the hair, and immediately 
cut it up and divided it* From the 
small size of the animal, many of 
them did not obtain a share, and 
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went back grumbling to their woods, | 


* Neither 
among the sa f 
Freyreiss says in Escliwege’s louse of Hr: 

amely, Urat 
snimals which they have ki 





any ce 
i} 


the savaces never eut the 
iled themselves, 


fiesh ol 


EVILS OF LUXURY. 


Tue ingenious author of “ Les- 
sons of Thrifi,” 
fects of luxury and extravagance, 
eveninanational point of view, gives 
the following narrative :— 

“The Seven United Provinces 
were at the height of their power and 
prosperity about 1650, before Eng- 
Jand, recovering from a destructive 
civil war, began to reclaim the do- 
minion of the ocean. 

But in their successful periods, 
the private virtues had also their 


' versation, 


| repeatedly to eatand push the glass, 
Atlength, whea they began to look 
at their watches, the master ordered 
in the dinner. At this word they 
brightened up, when in came a Jeg 
of mutton boiled with turnips, and a 
pot or twoof strong beer. This dish 
was little more satisfactory than the 
other, as they cxpected very different 
fare in such a magnificent house. 
There was, however, a great sacri- 
fice of conscience and veracity in 
praising the mutton and the beer. 
But some yawned, and half the gigot 
remained even amung a numerous 
company, when the master, seeing 
their distress, nodded unnoticed to 
an old hoary-headed domestic, who 


' alone had appeared along with the 


mutton, and who stood respectfully 
ut the sideboard to serve the bread 
or the beer. He went out, and the 
company was left to a languid con 
their eyes saying more 


| than their tongues. 


to shew the evil ef- | 


| all the delicacies of the season, 


**On a sudden the folding doors 
opened, and a train of twelve ser- 
vants entered, bearing on niassy 
plate the choicest fish, tlesh, fowl— 
Two 
without livery took their places be- 
hind the master; theothers, insplen- 
did uniform, behind the guests. The 
number of wincs presented was come- 


| puted at fifteen, and even the richest 
| euests were astonished at the splen- 


share, and parsimony, as usual, pro- | 


duced wealth and industry. In a 
conversation at Rotterdam, this sub- 
ject was discussed; and as the par- 
ties mostly imputed the decline of 
their republic to political causes, an 
opulent merchant said, that if the 
company would dine with him on 
such a day, he would convince them 
that there were other causes more in 
their power, 

* The invitation was accepted, 
and it was hoped that the merchant 
would explain his sentiments, by 
Which they might improve their spe 
culations incommerce, over a glass 
of wine, after an elegant repast, as 
he was accustomed to give. But 
what was their surprise to find no- 
thing on the table but salted her- 
rings and table beer! They ate, 
however » & morsel in silence and 
dissatisfaction, which the master 
pra\ing them 


scenicd not to observe 


| when the 


dour and variety of the festival. 
When an equal dessert was served, 
and the wine began to circulate, a 
prudent and wary guest thought it 
was time to requestour opulent mer- 
chant to explain his sentiments, as 
he had promised. All were fixed in 
mute attention, when he made this 
memorable answer:—* Gentlemen, 
my sentiments are already explain- 
ed; the lesson is already given. 
When our ancestors were gradually 
rising to wealth under the yoke of 
Burgundy, Austria, Spain, their fru- 
vality was contented with our first 
dis, and they even blessed the in- 
ventor. In their second period, 
nuble House of Orange, 
when Maurice of Nassau was esta- 
blishing our power in the Kast and 
West Indies, and commercial wealth 


| began to overflow all our ports and 


canals, still habits and prudence oc- 
casioned economy, and our rich se- 
vuators dined on plain mutton, and 
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drank wholesome beer. The dinner 
I have had the honour to give you 
is a very moderate specimen of our 
present existence. Add the luxury 
and pomp of houses, furniture, and 
equipages, and judge, as you well 
can, of the diflerence of expence—a 
difference which, I would venture to 
say, would have, even for one year, 
been regarded as a fortune by our 
bearded ancestors.’ ” 

But to a scheme of economy 
vast as this tale would recommend, 
objections will beurged. Some well 
meaning persons will argue thata 
return to those frugal habits, which 
formed the wealth of other times, 
would prodoce incalculable distress: 
the ministers of Juxury must be 
thrown out ofemploy ; those branches 
of our commerce which are connect- 
ed with their labours must suffer, 
and the public revenue would in 
consequence decline. These are 
ecrtainly serious considerations; but 
we think it would be no difliculttask 
to prove, beyond all doubt, that the 
evil apprehended would be greatly 
compensated by the good produced, 
it is well remarked by Hume, that 
** there is no abuse so great in civil 
society as not to be attended with a 
variety of beneficial consequences.” 
ile supports this assertion by shew- 
ing that even the suppression of the 
monasteries, in the time of the eighth 


so 
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towns, as well as in London, while 
thediminished consumption of parch- 
ment, as it must make sheep shina 
drug in the market, would undoubt- 
edly fill the landed interest with 
dismay. And soif Providence should 
be pleased to relieve all the human 
race from bodily infirmity, itrequires 
no great stretch of mind to perceive 
how severely this merciful dispen- 
sation would press on several nume- 
rous and industrious classes: how 
fatally it would oppose the preg ress 
of certain vehicles belore-mentioned 
in this article, and consequently, 
how vast a sum of misery would 


| arise from the total absence of afllic- 


Henry, Wasa subject of serious com- | 


plaint, though that the measure was 
jnost desirable will not now be de- 


nied. So in tae present day, if men 
were suddenly to become wise and 
honest, what extensive calamity 


would be the consequence? A ge- 
neral ae ace would be nothing to it! 
If we take into our consideration the 
inimense crowd of judges, advocates, 
students, attornies, conveyancers, 
clerks, jailers, turnkeys, bailiffs, de- 
puty-bailills, police officers, execu- 
tioners, and assistants, that wonld at 
become useless members of so- 
ciety, we must be alarmed for the 
condition of the multitude, 


onee 


w hose 
closed 


prospects would be wholly 

by a change so unexpected. 

We might even go farther, and shew 
g ’ 


the ruin which must fall on many 


meritorious makers and powderers 
dealers in 


tis 


wigs, fm and let 


owns, 


ol 
it all the 


Ings 


whose 
hopes would ina moment be blasted, 


| vember, 
| but increases. 


tion. But because such consequences 
must flow from the extinction of 
crime and infirmity, shall we reward 
a robber as a benefactor to society, 
instead of hanging him—and exult 
that we are menaced with no scar- 
city of disease? Surely this would 
not be rational; but it would not 
be more absurd than the arguments 
which we have supposed, and which 
unfortunately we have heard, in fa- 
vour of luxury. 


REMARKABLE PIIENOMENA IN 
THE LATE ERUPTION OF 
MOUNT VESUVIUS. 

Vesuvius has continued, ever 
since October 1818, to pour out 


that in particular of 
on the 25th of No- 
only continues, 
Gimbernat pro- 


streams of lava; 

the last eruption, 
1819, not 
M. 


| secutes his observations, in hopes ol 


seeing the end of this long series of 
eruptions, of which he witnessed 
the commencement, that he may al- 
terwards examine the eflects that 
have been produced in the interior of 
the crater, to which access is possi- 


' ble as soon as the voleano becomes 
more quiet. According to his obser- 
vations, the following are the prin- 
cipal occurrences since the com- 
mencement, in November last. In 

| the night of the Ist of Jauuary, the 
stream of lava, which, till then, had 





remained pretty equal, suddenly rose 
considerab ly above the sides of its 


me rushed forwards, and divided 
itself into two streanis of fire At the 
same tines the prineipal erate threw 
jut fies and ston in creat quan 
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titics. On the 4th, at two in the af- 
ternoon, there was a loud explosion, 
which the Neapolitans took for a 
clap of thunder. With this detona- 
tion, several ignited substances, and 
above 30 feet of the edge of the 
crater, were thrown into the air, by 
which the top of Vesuvius lost some 
toises of its height. The great crater, 
therefore, which is higher than that 
which is called the little crater, is 
now the lower, as respects the level 
of the opening. The smoke, which 


usually rises from the crater in co- | 


lumns, or in round masses, now often 
assumes a circular or ring shape, 
ascends in constant rotation, and 
changes its white colour to blue, as 
it spreads in the atmosphere. A se- 
cond brilliant phenomenon appeared 
in the night of the 13th. A bright, 
very much extended light, like the 
Aurora-borcalis, diffused an uncom- 
mon lustre to a considerable height 
over the crater. It was caused by 
the reflection in the clouds of an im- 
mense fire burning in the interior of 
the volcano; but no flames were at 
this time visible above the crater. 
This volcanic meteor illumed seven 
nights successively with increasing 
splendour ; when, on the 16th, a vio- 
lent eruption threw up so many 
stones that they in a short time 


choaked up the two springs (one of 


fresh water, and one impregnated 
with muriatic acid) which M. Gin- 
bernat had collected, and kept up for 
above a year on the summit of Vesu- 
vius. At the same time the stream 
of lava ereathy inereased, and di- 
verged into three branches, the long- 
estof which was 1500 toises in length, 
and six toises in breadth. ‘These 
streams of fire diminished on the 
2th, and on the following day the 
crater again threw out clouds of black 
smoke. On the 27th, fresh showers 
of stones again buried the fountains, 
the utility of which had induced the 
guide to Vesuvius, Salvatore, to re- 
pair it at his own expence, for tke 
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thermolamp burned without inter- 
ruption through the night, on the top 
of the mountain; when the sun rose 
it disappeared, but it shone again in 
the following night. Ap the begin- 
ning of February the toy of Vesuvius 
was covered with snow, while its fire 
raged with redoubled fury. There 
was then occasion to admire the 
striking contrasts of nature—deep 
snow surrounding the flaming mouth 
of the volcano, and the constantly 
flowing stream of lava. 

On the 13th the inhabitants of 
Torre del Greco, Resina, and Portici 
were alarmed by violent shocks at 
the foot of the mountain, accompa- 
nied by loud explosions inside. An 
electrical conductor, which M. Gim- 
bernat had erected on the summit of 
Vesuvius, and which was connected 
with a voltaic electrometer, shewed 
an uncommonly strong positive elec- 
tricity about the crater, but with con- 
tinual variations, not to be ascer- 
tained, and which, perhaps, were 
caused by the great mass of vapours 
spread by the incessant eruptions 
during this operation. In the follow- 
ing night, a storm from the south 
brought torrents of rain, which con- 
tinued for four days. The fires of 
Vesuvius raged with still greater 
fury amidst these floods of water, 
On the 20th of February a new erup- 
tion of lava succeeded this storm. 


| The melted substances flowed with 
| such rapidity, that they advanced 


° | 
use of the numerous travellers who | 
ascend the volcano, and are generally | 


much incommoded by thirst. In the 
night of the 28th, flames issued in 
abundance from the cleft out of which 
the lava flowed. They formed a py- 


ramid of tire, about 50 feet high, | 


a current of ig- 
This beautiful 


which seemed to be 


uited hydi SCN Eas. 


600 toises in less than an hour. The 
old stream of lava, of the 25th of 
November, had extended to above 
1500 toises. At the same time the 
flames and the stones rose from the 
centre above 500 feet into the air, as 
calculated by the time which the 
highest of the latter took to descend, 

The subterraneous motions,which 
were propagated in the whole wide 
circumference of Vesuvius, several 
times shook the houses of Torre del 
Greco, and other towns on the coast. 
A quantity of lapilli (little pieces of 
lava) were thrown above an Italian 
mile from the crater, and suffocat- 
ing vapours extended beyond Por- 
tici. They rushed, with a loud 
roaring, from the lateral open- 
ings of the volcano; and, as these 
were too narrow for them, they 
foreced open two new and larger 
oncs, in the form of craters, about 
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fifty fect in circumference, through 
which stones and flames rose at in- 
tervals into the air, for several hours. 
The principal lava stream increased, 
overflowed, branched into several 
fiery currents, and extended to above 
fifty feet in breadth. The fire isuing 
from both craters exceeded the pre- 
ceding, being higher and more fre- 
quent. In the night of the 24th, the 
mountain displayed its whole dread- 
ful grandeur. The next day it seem- 
ed inclined to repose; the columns of 
fire ceased, the lava stood still, and 
seemed to be going out. This re 

pose was of no long duration. After 
throwing out vast clouds of black 
dust (improperly called volcanic 
ashes), which, on the 25th, were so 
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crater, rose above 100 toises into 
the air, and recurred at intervals 
of three to five minutes, accompa- 
nied with strong detonations. Dnu- 
ring the day they appear as immense 
pillars of white smoke. The lava 
continues to flowin uncommon quan- 
tities. The scene is at present the 
more attractive, because the high 
pyramid of Vesuvius, as well as the 
adjacent mountains, is covered with 
snow two feet deep. This gives the 


| Gulph of Naples the appearance of 


one of the great Alpine lakes, and 
combines the wonders of Vesuvius 


| and of Mont Blanc. Thos the moan- 


tain has been at work these fifteen 


| months ; and its violence inereased 


frequent and thick as to darken the | 


Appennines at noon-day, the erup- 
tions of burning matter recom- 
menced on the 27th with great fury, 
Vesuvius threw large stones to the 
distance of above a mile into the 
valley which separates it from Monte 
Sommaand Ottajano. Anew stream 
of lava poured over the old one, and 
separated into several branches, 
The detonations were so violent, and 
the houses in the neighbouring 
places trembled so often, that the 
people passed the night in dread of 
an impending catastrophe. The 
quantity and thickness of the lava 
were such, that, notwithstanding the 
full light of the moon, the stream re- 
sembled a red-hot iron arrow, a 
thousand toises in length, aimed in 
an oblique direction from the clouds 
at the earth, amidst the darkness. 
A violent south-west wind raised, on 
the 29th, a storm from the sea, 
which continued five successive 
days, accompanied with torrents of 
rain, hail, and clapsof thunder. Du- 
ring this stomn, the sea ran dread- 
fully high, and Vesuvius seemed to 
partake of its fury. In general the 
activity of the mountain has much 
increased since the Ist of Mareh: 
an incessant roaring is heard in its 
bowels, like the waves of the sea in 
a storm. Numerous subterrancous 
shocks shake the doors and windows 
of the houses in the 
the foot of the mountain, and the 
eruptions of flame and stones from 
the crater are more frequent. In 


the last six days these fiery erup 
tions filled the whole 


muuth of the 





during the southerly storm in Fe- 
bruary and March, constantly in 
proportion with the motion of the 
sca. M. Gimbernat has already ob- 
served this coincidence six times ; 
and it seems incontestibly to prove 
the efficacy of sea water, as one of 
the causes of volcanoes. The ob- 
servers of Vesuvius now living 
cannot remember so continued a 
series of eruptions. Of the lava 
which issued from the mountain on 
the Ist of january M. Gimbernat 
has made medals, in honour of the 


| prince whose liberality has enabled 


him to continue bis researches for so 
long a period. These Vesuvian me- 
dals bear on one side the inscription, 
** Long live King Maximilian Jo- 
seph, Bavaria, and the Wittels 
bachs !” and on the reverse, ** Lava 


| of Vesuvius, Ist Jan. 1820, as a ho- 


villages at | 


mage from Gimbernat.” 


ON THE QUALITIES OF BRUTES, 
Apologues, No, 12. 

THE CONDOUR, 
Tuecondour, or contour (supposed 
to be the roc of the Arabian Nights), 
is of the eagle kind, and a native of 
Peru, in South America; its wings, 
when extended, measure cighteen 
feet, from tip to tip, and its body is 
equally large as that of the sheep. 
[ts colour comprises a mixture of 
black and white, approaching toa 
brownish grey, and it has a ruff 
round the neck, with a comb on the 
head, not serrated like that of the 
cock, but in the form of a razor; its 
beak is strong enough to rip ap an 
ox or bull, which two ef them can 
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easily master and devour, When 
stimulated by hunger, the condour 
does not hesitate to attack boys ten 
or twelve years old, and the Indians 
assert that it is able to carry off a 
deer or calf, with the same ease as 
an eagle does a hare or a lamb. 
When about to alight from the air, 
its wings make such a prodigious 
noise that the hearer is temporarily 
stunned. It chiefly frequents the 
sea-shore and the banks of rivers, 
where it is most likely to meet with 
prey. Fortunately for mankind, this 
wonderful bird is rare, and limited 
in propagation, for, were the increase 
of the species considerable, it would 
spread universal havoc and destruc- 
tion. Nature, moreover, to temper 
and allay its fierceness, has denied 
it the talons bestowed on the more | 
generous eagle, its feet being merely 
tipped with claws, resembling those | 
of the dunghill fowl. Thus the foot- 
steps of God's wisdom are evideut, 
not only in the care which he has 
taken to prevent the superabundaunce | 
of a pernicious animal, but in de- 
priving it of one material power to 
occasion mischief. 

To apply the history of the con- 
dour to mankind : — May we not also 
remark the goodness of Providence 
in protecting them from the rapa- 
ciousaess of ambition, now and then 
produced for inscrutable purposes— 
such as an Alexander, a Cawsar, a 
Kouli Khan,or a Buonaparte—who, 
from their extraordinary delight in 
war and devastation, may be justly 
termed the condours of the human race! | 
Too little acquainted, as the world | 
has hitherto been,with peace, yet the 
systematic madmen of this class, 
when they appear, make it a perfect 
lieldofblood. Ye royal condours— | 
ye coroneted vultures of mankind— 
though your pride be absurdly fat- 
tered on earth with the epithet of 
great, though your titles to grandeur 
be recorded by the wretchedness of 
your subjects, and the heraldry of 
your families be emblazoned with 
gore,though your fame be re-echoed 
to the very skies with the groans of 
expiring heroes—stop! arrest your 
fury in driving the chariot of death; 
reflect, how dire an account ye must | 
hereafter exhibit! What will then | 
avail your boast of power,vour thirst | 
for conquest, your savage inseusibi- 
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lity, so frequently let loose as the 
agents of ruin! How will ye answer 
to Him, who came to give his life a 
ransom for many—ye,who have done 
nothing else but scatter gencral mi- 
sery upon nations or communities, 
on parents and their helpless pro- 
geny, of whom such as outlive your 
downfall, stand up in the bitterness 
of their hearts, and are heard to 
curse the day which gave you birth? 
Ah! what will ye then say in ex- 
cuse for your relentless proceedings, 
ye humancondours—ye devourers— 
ye unspairing destroyers of your fel- 
low men? 





THE SNOW STORM. 


«Tis only from the belief of the coodness and 
Wisdom of aSupreme Being,that our calamities can 
be borne in that manner which becomes « man,.”’ 

H. Mackenzie. 


In summer there is a beauty in the 
wildest moors of Scotland, and the 


| wayfaring man, who sits down for an 
| hour’s rest beside some little spring 


that flows unheard through the 
brightened moss and water-cresses, 
feels his weary heart revived by the 
silent, serene, and solitary prospect. 
On every side sweet sunny spots of 
verdure smile towards him from 
among the melancholy heather—un- 
expectedly in the solitude a stray 
sheep, it may be with its lambs, siarts 
half alarmed at his motionless figure 

insects large, bright, and beauti- 
ful, come careering by him through 
the desert air;—nor does the wild 
its own songsters—the grey 
linnet, fond of the blooming furze, 
and now and then the lark mounting 
up to heaven above the summits of 
the green pastoral hills. During 
such a sun-shiny hour, the lonely 
cottage on the waste scems to stand 
in a paradise; and as he rises to 
pursue his journey, the traveller looks 
back and blesses it with a mingled 


, emotion of delight and envy. There, 


thinks he, abide the children of Ln- 
nocence and Conientment—the two 
most benign spirits that watch over 
human fife. 

But other thoughts arise in the 
mind of him who may chance to jour- 


| ney through the same scene in the 


desolation of winter. The cold bleak 
sky girdles the moor as with a belt 


| of ice—life is frozen in air and on 


earth, The sileuce is not of repose, 
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but extinction; and should a solitar 
human dwelling catch his eye half 
buried in the snow, he is sad for the 
sake of them whose destiny it is to 
abide far from the cheerful haunts of 
men, shrouded up in melancholy, by 
poverty held in thrall, or pining 
away in unvisited and untended dis- 
ease. 

But, in good truth, the heart of 
human life is but imperfectly disco- 
vered from its countenance: and be- 
fore we can know what the summer 
or what the winter yields for enjoy- 
ment to our country’s peasantry, we 
must have conversed with them in 
their fields and by their fire-sides, 
and made ourselves acquainted with 
the powerful ministry of the Seasons, 
not over those objects alone that feed 
the eye and the imagination, but over 
all the incidents, occupations, and 
events that modify or constitute the 
existence of the poor. 

I have a short and simple story to 
tell of the winter-life of the moorland 
cottager: a story but of one evening 
—with few events and no signal ca- 
tastrophe—but which may haply 
please those hearts whose delight it 
is to think on the humble under-plots 
that are carrying on in the great 
drama of life. 

Two cottagers, husband and wife, 
were sitting by their cheerful peat- 
fire one winter evening, in a small 
lonely hut, on the edge of a wide 
moor, at some miles distance from 
any other habitation. There had 
been, at one time, several huts of the 
same kind erected close together, and 
inhabited by families of the poorest 
class of day-labourers, who found 
work among the distant farms, and 
at night returned to dwellings which 
were rent-free, with their little gar- 
dens won from the waste. But one 
family after another had dwindled 
away, and the tarf-built huts had all 
fallen into ruins, except one that had 
always stood in the centre of this lit- 
tle solitary village, with its summer- 
walls covered with the richest honey- 
suckles, and in the midst‘of the 


brightest of all the gardens. It alone 
now sent up its smoke into the clear 
winter-sky—and its little end-win- 
dow, now lighted up, was the only 
ground-star that shone towards the 
belated traveller, if any such ven- 
tured to cross, on a winter night,a 
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scene so dreary and desolate. The 
affairs of the small household were 
all arranged forthe night. The little 
rough poney, that had drawn ina 
sledge, from the heart of the Black- 
Moss, the fuel by whose blaze the 
cotters were now sitting cheerily, 
and the little Highland cow, whose 
milk enabled them to live, were 
standing amicably together, under 
cover of a rude shed, of which one 
side was formed by the peat-stack, 
and which was at once byre, and 
stable, and hen-roost. Within, the 
clock ticked cheerfully, as the fire- 
light reached its old oak-wood case 


| across the yellow-sanded floor; and 


a small round table stood between, 
covered with a snow-white cloth, on 
which were mint and oat-cakes—the 
morning, mid-day, and evening meal 
of these frugal and contented cotters. 
The spades and the mattocks of the 
labourer were collected into one 
corner, and showed that the sueceed- 
ing day was the blessed Sabbath ; 
while on the wooden chimney-piece 
was scen lying an open Bible ready 
for family worship. 

The father and the mother were 
sitting together without opening 
their lips, but with their hearts over- 
flowing with happiness—for on this 
Saturday night they were, every mi- 
nute, expecting to hear at the latch 
the hand of their only daughter, a 
maiden of about fifteen years, who 
was at service with a farmer ovet 
the hills. This dutiful child was, as 
they knew, to bring home to them 
“her sair-worn penny fee,” a pit- 
tance which, in the beauty of her 
girl-hood, she earned singing at her 
work, and which, in the benignity of 
that sinless time, she would pour 
into the bosoms she so dearly loved. 
Forty shillings a year were all the 
wages of sweet Hannah Lee: but 
though she wore at her labour a tor- 
toise-shell comb iv her auburn hair, 
and though in the kirk none were 
more becominyly arrayed than she, 
one half, at least, of her earnings 
were to be reserved for the holiest of 
all purposes, and her kind innocent 
heart was gladdened when she look- 
ed on the little purse that was, on the 
long expected Saturday night, to be 
taken from her bosom, and put, with 
a blessing,into the hand ofher father, 
now growing oldat his daily toils. 
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Of such a child the happy cotters | 
were thinking in their silence: and 
well indeed might they be called | 


happy. It was at that sweet season 


that filial piety is most beautiful. | 


Their own Hannah had just out- 
grown the mere unthinking gladness 
of childhood, but had not yet reach- 
ed that time when inevitable sellish- 
ness mixes with the pure current of 
love. She had begun to think on 
what her affectionate heart had felt 
so long; and when she looked on the 


pale face and bending frame of her | 


mother, on the deepening wrinkles 


and whitening hairs of her father, | 


often would she lie weeping for their 
sakes on her midnight bed, and wish 
that she were beside them as they 
slept, that she might kneel down and 
kiss them, and mention their names 
over and over again in her prayer. 
The parents whom before she had 
only loved, her expanding heart now 
alsu venerated ;—with gushing ten- 
derness was now mingled a holy fear 
and an awful reverence. She had 
discerned the relation in which she, 
an only child, stood to her poor pa- 
rents now that they were getting old ; 
and there was not a passage in Scrip- 
ture that spake of parents or of chil- 
dren, from Joseph sold into slavery, 
to Mary weeping below the Cross, 
that was not written, never to be ob- 
literated, on her uncorrupted heart. 

The father rose from his seat, and 
went from the door to look out into 
the night. The stars were in thou- 
sands, and the full moon had risen; 
it was almost light as day, and the 
Snow, that scemed encrusted with 
diamonds, was so hardened by the 
frost, that his daughter's homeward 
feet would leave no mark on its sur- 
face. He had been toiling all day 
among the distant Castle-woods, and, 
stiff and wearied as he now was, he 
was almost tempted to go to meet 
his child—but his wife’s kind voice 
dissuaded him—and returning to the 
fire-side, they began to talk of her 
whose image had been so long pass- 
ing before them in their silence, 

“ She is growing up to be a bonny 
lassie,” said the mother—“ her long 
and weary attendance on me during 
my fever last spring kept her down 
awhile—but now she is sprouting 
fast and fair as a lily—and may the 
Messing of God be as dew and as 
Von. I \ 
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sunshine to our sweet flower all the 
days she bloometh upon this earth!” 
—* Aye, Agnes,” replied the father, 
we are not very old yet—though we 
are getting older—and a few years 
will bring her to woman’s estate, and 
what thing on this earth, think ye, 
human or brute, would ever think of 
injuring her?. Why, I was speaking 
about her yesterday to the minister, 
as he was riding by, and he told me 
that none answered at the examinae 
| tion in the kirk so well as Hannab, 
Poor thing! I well think she has al) 
the Bible by heart—indeed, she has 
read but little else—only some sto- 
ries, too true ones, of the blessed 
martyrs, and some o’ the auld sangs 
v’ Scotland, in which there is nothing 
but what is good, and which, to be 
sure, she sings,God bless her, sweeter 
than any laverock.”—‘* Aye—were 
we to die this very night she would 
be happy. Not that she would forget 
us all the daya of her life. But have 
you not seen, husband, that God al- 
ways makes the orphan happy?’ 
None so little lonesome as they! 
They come to make friends o’ all the 
bonny and sweet things in the world 
| around them, and all the kind hearts 
in the world make friends o’ them. 
They come to know that God is more 
especially the father o’ them on earth 
whose parents he has taken up to 
Heaven; and therefore it is that 
they, for whom somany have fears, 
| fear not at all for themselves, but go 
dancing and singing along like chil- 
dren whose parents are both alive! 
| Would it not be so with our dear 
| Hannah? So douce and thoughtful a 
child—but never sad nor miserable— 
| ready, it is true, to shed tears. for 
little, but as ready to dry them up 
and break out into smiles! I know 
not why it is, husband, but this night 
niy heart warms toward her beyond 
usual. The moon and stars are at 
this moment looking down upon her, 
' and she looking up to them, as she 
is glinting homewards over the stiiow. 
I wish she were but here, and taking 
the comb out o’ her bonny hair, and 
| letting it all fall down in clusters be- 
| fore the fire, to melt away the cran- 
reuch !” 

While the parents were thus 
speaking of their daughter, a loud 
sugh of wind came suddenly over the 
cottage, and the lealless ash-tree, 
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under whose shelter it stood, creaked | lent in the frost; and ever and anon 
and groaned dismally as it passed | she stopped to try to count the stars 
by. The father started up, and going | that lay in some more beautiful part 
again to the door, saw that a sutkden | of the sky, or gazed on the constel- 
thange had come over the face of the | lations that she knew, and called 
tiight. The moon had héafly disap- | them, in her joy, by the names they 
peared, and was just visible i a| bore among the shepherds. There 
dim, yellow, glimmering den in the | were none to liear her voice, or see 
sky. All the remote stars were ob- | her smiles, but the ear and eye of 
scured, and only one of two faintly | Providence. As on she glided, and 
seemed in a sky that half an hour | took her looks from heaven, she saw 
before was perfectly cloudless, but | her owa little fire-side—her parents 
that was now driving, with rack, and | waiting for her arrival—the Bible 
mist, and sleet—the whole atmos- | opened for worship—her own little 
pueré being in commotion. He stood | room, kept so neatly for her, with its 
for a single mioment to observe the | mirror hanging by the window, in 
motion of this unforeseen storm, and | which to braid her hair by the morn- 
then hastily asked for his staff. * I | ing light—her bed prepared for her 
thought I bad been more weather- | by her mother’s hand—the primroses 
wise: a storm is coming down from | in her garden peeping through the 
the Cairnbrae-hawse, and we shall | snow~old Tray, who ever welcomed 
have nothing but a wild night.” He | her home with his dim white eyes— 
then whistled on his dog—an old | the poney and the cow ;—friends all, 
sheep-dog, too old for its former la- | and inmates of that happy house- 
bours—and set off to meet his daugh- | hold. So stepped she along, while 
ter, who might then, for ought he | the snow-diamonds glittered around 
knew, bé crossing the Black-Moss. | her feet, and the frost wove a wreath 
The mother accompanied: her hus- | of lucid pearls around her forehead. 
band to the door, and took a long She had now reached the edge of 
frightened look at the angry sky. | the Black-Moss, which lay half way 
As she kept gazing, it became still | between her master’s and her father’s 
more terrible. The last shred of bluc | dwelling, when she heard a loud noise 
was extinguished—-the wind went | coming down Glen-Scrae, and in a 
whirling in roaring eddies, and great | few seconds she felt on her face some 
flakes of snow circled about in the | flakes of snow. She looked up the 
middle air —whether drifted up from | glen, and saw the snow-storm com- 
the ground, or driven down from the | ing down, fast as a flood. She felt 
clouds, the fear-stricken mother | no fears—but she ceased her song; 
knew not, but she at least knew that | and had there been a human eye to 
it seemed a night of danger, despair, | look upon her there, it might have 
and death. ‘‘ Lord have mercy on | seen a shadow on her face. She 
us, James, what will become of our | continued her course, and felt bolder 
poor bairn!” Bat ker husband heard | and bolder every step that brought 
not her words, for he was already | her nearer to her parents’ house. 
out of sight in the snow-storm, and |- But the snow-storm had now reach- 
she was left to the terror of her own | ed the Black-Moss, and the broad 
soul in that lonesome cottage. line of light that had lain in the di- 
Little Hannah Lee fad left her | rection of her home was soon swal- 
master’s house soon as the rim of the | lowed up, and the child was in utter 
great moon was seen by her eyes, | darkness. She saw nothing but the 
that had been long anxiously watch- | tlakes of snow, interminably inter- 
ing it from the window, rising, like | mingled, and furiously wafted in the 
a joyful dream, over the gloomy |-air, close to her head; she heard no- 
mountain-tops; and all by herself | thing but one wild, fierce, fitful howl. 
she tripped along beneath the beaa- | The cold became intense, and ‘her 
ty of the silent heaven. Still as she | little fect and hands were fast being 
kept ascending and descending the | benumbed into insensibility. 
knolls that lay in the bosom of the} “ Itis afearful change,” muttered 
glen, she sung to herself a song, a| the child to herself—but still she did 
hymn, or a psalm, without the accom- | not fear, for she had been born in a 
paniment of the streams, now all si- | moorland cottage, and lived all her 


























days among the hardships of the 
hills. “* What will become of the 
poor sheep,” thought she; but still 
she scarcely thoughtof herown dan- 
ger—for innocence, and youth, and 
joy, are slow to think of aught evil 
befalling themselves—and thinking 
benignly of all living things, forget 
their own fear in their pity of others’ 
sorrow. At last she could no longer 
discern a single mark on the snow, 
either of human steps, or of sheep- 
track, or the foot-print of a wild fowl. 
Suddenly, too, she felt out of breath 
and exhausted ; and, shedding tcars 
for herself at last, sank down in the 
snow. 

It was now that her heart began to 
quake with fear. 
stories of shepherds lost in the snow 
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She remembered | 


| 


—of a mother and child frozen to | 


death on that very moor—and, ina 
moment, she knew that she was to 
die. Bitterly did the poor child 
weep—for death was terrible to her, 
who, though poor, enjoyed the bright 
little world of youth and innocence. 
The skies of Heaven were dearer 
than she knew to her-——so were the 
flowers of earth. She had been happy 
at her work—happy in her sleep— 
happy in the kirk on Sabbath. A 
thousand thoughts had the solitary 
child; and in her own heart was a 
spring of happiness, pure and undis- 
turbed as any fount that sparkles 
unseen all the year through in some 
quiet nook among the pastoral bills. 
But now there was to be an end of 
all this—she was to be frozen to 
death, and lie there till the thaw 
might come; and then her father 
would find her body, and carry it 
away to be buried in the kirk-yard. 
The tears were frozen on her 
checks as soon as shed—and scarce- 
ly had her little hands strength to 
clasp themselves together, as the 
thought of an over-ruling and merci- 
ful Lord came across her heart. 
Then, indeed, the fears of this religi- 
ous child were calmed, and she heard 
without terror the plover’s wailing 
ery, and the deep boom of the bittern 
sounding in the moss. “ I will re- 
peat the Lord’s Prayer:” and draw- 
ing her plaid more clesely around 
her, she whispered, beneath its inef- 
fectual cover—‘ Our Father which 
art in Heaven, hallowed be thy name | 
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—thy kingdom come—thy will be 
done on earth as it is in Heaven!” 
Had human aid been within fifty 
yards it could have been of no avail 
—eye could not see her, ear could 
not hear her, in that howling dark- 
ness. But that low prayer was heard 
in the centre of eternity—and that 
sinless child was lying in the snow 
beneath the all-seeing eye of God. 
The maiden having prayed to her 
Father in Heaven, then thoaght of 
her father onearth. Ala. * they were 
not far separated!—the father was 
lying but a short distance from his 
child ;—he too had sunk down in the 


drifting snow, after having, in less 


than an hour, exhausted ail the 
strength of fear, pity, hope, despair, 
and resignation, that could rise ina 
father’s heart blindly seeking to 
rescue his only child from death, 
thinking that one desperate exertion 
might enable them to perish in each 
other’s arms.’ There they kay, within 
a stone’s throw of each other, while 
a huge snow-drift was every moment 
piling itself up into a more insur- 
mountable barrier between the dying 
parent and his dying child. 

There was all this while a blazing 
fire in the cottage, a white spread 
table, and beds prepared for the fa- 
mily to lie down in peace; yet was 
she who sat therein more to be pi- 
tied than the old man and the child 
Stretched upon the snow. “I will 
not go to seek them—that would be 
tempting Providence, and wilfully 
putting out the lamp of life. No! i 
will abide here, and pray for their 
souls!” Then, as she knelt down, 
looked she at the useless fire burning 
away so cheerfully, when all she 
loved might be dying of cold—and, 
unable to bear the thought, she 
shrieked out a prayer, as if she might 
pierce the sky up to the very throne 
of God, and send with it her own mi- 
serable soul to plead betore him for 
the deliverance of her chiid and hus- 
band. She then fell down in blessed 
forgetfulness of all trouble, in the 
midst of the solitary cheerfulness of 
that bright burning hearth—and the 
Bible, which she had been trying to 
read in the pauses of her agony, re- 
mained clasped in her hands. 

[To be concluded in our next.) 


ACCOU NT OF SIR R. BARCKLEY’s | 
“« PELICITIE OF MAN}; OR, WIS | 
SUMMUM BONUM.” | 
Tuis is a quarto, of pretty good 

thickness, is rare, and purports to | 
be an ethical treatise on human hap- | 
piness, consisting of six books. In | 
the first, the author offers to prove, | 
and by example to shew, that feli- | 
city consists not in pleasure—in the 
second, not in riches—in the third, 
not in honour and glory—in the 
fourth, not moral virtue, or in the 
action of virtue, after the academicks 
and peripateticks, nor in philosophi- 
eal contemplation—in the fifth he de- 
clares his own opinion of the happi- 
ness of this life—and in the sixth, 
he shews, wherein consists the true 
felicity and summum bonum of man, 
and the way to attain it. To esta- 
blish these several propositions by 
examples, Sir Richard Barckley has 
wandered over all the fields of an- 
cient and modern history, and culled 
every story, every anecdote, every 
narrative, and almost every maxim, 
that could by any means be made 
applicable to his purpose, and some | 
that could not; he has visited every | 
spring that would yield a flower or 
an extraordinary weed on its green 
margin, and has ransacked every se- 
questered nook and secret place, to 
collect materials: for this ‘* one 
special purpose” he has, he says, 
** walked into the muses’ garden,and 
perusing divers sorts of things, ap- 
plied by the authors to divers uses, 
has gathered together some of those 
which he thought most fit to serve 
his purpose; and although they were 
good as they lay scattered, yet being | 
gathered together and applied to 
some special use, they are made 
more profitable than as they lay 
dispersed.” 

It is in fact a garner filled with the 
most amusing and best histories, 
and little narrations, told in the au- 
thor’s own words, and occasionally 
enlarged, butin perfect keeping and 
consistency. Many of them are re- 


Jated from memory, and thereby have 
attained something of the freedom 
and spirit of originals. 

The following legend is retailed 
with some power of forcible repre- 
sentation: 

* Pope Sylvester the Second, eall- 
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ed before Gilbert a Frenchman 
borne, came by the popedom, as 
Platina, Nauclerus, Benno, the Care 
dinall, and others report, by the 
help of the divell. Lu his youth he 
became a monke; but fersaking the 
monastery, he followed the divell, to 
whom he had wholly given himself; 
and went to Hispalis, a citie in 
Spaine, for learning’s sake ; where 
his hap was to insinuate himself into 
the favour of a Saracen philusopher, 
skilfule in magicke. In this man’s 
house he saw a booke of necro- 
mancy, Which he was desirous to 
steale away. But the booke being 
very warily and safely kept by the 
Saracen’s daughter, with whom he 
had familiar acquaintance, at last 
he wan her favour, that he might se- 
cretly take it away,andreade itover. 
Which when he had gotten into his 
possession, with promise to deliver 
it againe, he determined to depart 
thence, fearing nevertheless what 
danger he might fall into, by his 
theft. After he had escaped this 
danger, being overcome with ambi- 
tion, and a divellish desire to rule, 
he obtained first by corruption, the 
archbishopricke of Reymes, and 
afterward that of Ravenna, and at 
last the popedom, as is sayd before, 
by the helpe of the divell; upon 
condition that after his death, he 
should be wholly his, by whose sub- 
tilty he had attained to thathigh dig- 
nitie. And although in his popedome 
he dissembled his necromancy, yet 
he kept in a secret place a brasen 
head, of whom he received answere 
of such things as he was disposed to 
demand of the divel!l. And as it hap- 
pened him to say masse, after he 
had reigned foure yeares and some- 
what more, in a church called the 
holy crosse at Jerusalem, he fel sud- 
denly into an extreame fever, and 
knew by the rambling and noyse of 
the divell, (who looked for perform- 
ance of his promise) that his time 
was come to dye: but he falling into 
an earnest repentance, and openly 
confessing his impietie and fami- 
liarity with the divell to the people, 
bewailed his grievous offence com- 
mitted against God, and exhorted 
all men to beware of ambition, and 
the subtiltie of the divell, and to 
lead an honest aud godly Jile. When 
he perceived that death approached, 
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he desired that his hands and tongue 


might be cut off, because with them | 


he had blasphemed God, and sacri- 
ficed to the divell, and then that his 
mangled carkase, as it had deserv- 
ed, might be layd in a cart, and the 
horses driven forth without a guide, 
and where they did of their owne 
accord stay, that there his body 
might be buried. All which things 
being done, the horses stayed when 
they came against a churck of Late- 
ran, where they tooke him forthe 
and buried him : whereby men con- 
jecture, that through his repentance 
God had shewed him mercy. Never- 
theless, whatsover became of his 
soule, the divell would not leave his 
old acquaintance with his body in 
many yeares after. For their wri- 
ters report, that a little before the 
death of many Popes that succeeded 
him, his bones should bee heard to 
rattle, and his tombe would sweate. 
By which signes men knew that a 
Pope would shortly dye. But ifa 
common custome had not altered 
the case,and qualified the greatnesse 
of the fault, it would have seemed 
strange, that they which professe 
themselves to bee vicars of Christ, 
should bee so familiarly acquainted 
with the divell. For there were 
eighteene Popes necromancers, one 
succeeding another as some write.” 

We think the reader will be pleas- 
ed with Sir Richard’s mode of dish- 
ing up this story :— 

“ There was a disputation on a 
time between this Solon, who was 
warried and had one onely sonne, a 
towardiy young man, and Thales 
another of the sages, that was un- 
married, which estate was better, 
marriage or a single life: Solon 
commended matrimony, Thales pre- 
ferred the other : avd when he per- 
ceived that he could not perswade 


Barekley’s elu 


Solon by reason and argument to be | 


of his opinion, he practised this de- 
vice. When their talke was ended, 
heing both at Thales his house, 
Thales went forth and caused one to 
faine an errand to him, and say as 
he had instructed him, as though 
hee came from Athens, where Solon’s 
dwelling was: this man like a 
Stranger, as these two wise men 
were talking together within 
house, knocketh at the doore: Thales 
letteth him iv: the man faincth a 
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message to him from a friend of his 
at Athens: Solon hearing him say 
that hee came from Athens, went 
foorth of the next roome to him, and 
asked what news at Athens? Little 
newes (quoth he) butas I came forth 
of the city, 1 saw the senatours and 
principall men of Athens going to 
the buriall of a young man. Solon 
roing into the other roome againe, 
aud musing who this should bee, be- 
ing in some doubt lest peradventure 
it should bec his sonne, commeth 
forth to him againe, and asked him 
whether he knew who it should be 
that was dead? He answered that 
he had forgotten his name, but it 
was the onely sonne of a notable 
mau in Athens, and that for the re- 
verence and love that they did beare 
to his father, all the nobilitie and 
principal men of the city went to his 
buriall. Then Solon greatly confus- 
ed and troubled in minde, gocth 
from him againe, fearing his owne 
sonne, and being farre out of quiet, 
returneth to aske him, whether he 
could not call to remembrance the 
name of this young man’s father, if 
he hearditreckoned? He answered, 
that he thought he could remember 
his name, if ne might heare it againe, 
And after Solon had reckoned up 
the names of a great many of the 
principall men of the city, and the 
other denying them to be the man, 
he came at last to his own name, 
and asked whether he were not called 
Solon? And when the other aflirmed 
that to be the name of the father of 
this young man that was dead, So- 
lon cryeth out upon his onely sonue, 
and maketh great lamentation: he 
teareth his haire, aud beateth his 
head against the wal, and doth all 
things that men use to do in calami- 
tie. When Thales had beheld kim 
awhile in this passion, be of good 
comfort, Solon, (saith he) thy sonne 
liveth; but now ye sce by your owne 
example what evill things are inci- 
dent to marriage.” 

The following is one of the author's 
illustrations of the first proposition, 
that felicity does not consist in plea- 
sure:— 


** The Indians have a manner, 


| when they have taken one of their 


the | 





enemies prisoner, whom they meane 
not presently to cate, not to impri- 
son him, as the use is ia these parts 
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of the world, but they bring him with | 
triumph into the village, where hee | 
dwellcth that hath taken him, and 
there place him in a house of some 
man that was lately slain in the 
warres, as it were to re-celebrate his 
funerals, and give unto him his 
wives and sisters to attend upen 
him, and to use at his pleasure. They 
apparel him gorgeously after their 
manner, and feede him with all the 
daintie meats that may be had, and 
give him all the pleasures that can 
be devised. When hee hath passed 
certaine moneths in all manner of | 
pleasures, like an epicure, and is 
made fat with daintie and delicate 
fare, like a capon, they assemble 
themselves together at some festivall 
day, and in great pompe bring him 
to the place of execation, where they 
kill him and eate him. This is the 
end of this poorecaptive’s pleasures, 
and the beginning of his miseries; 
whose case is nothing inferiour to 
their’s, who, enjoying the pleasures 
of this life for a small time, wherein 
they pat their felicitie, are rewarded 
with death and perpetuall torments.” 
To convince his reader that the 
summum bonum is not to be found 
in riches, he cites, amongst sundry 
well-known “ examples,” this— 
“And this was a strange thing, 
that happened of late in the yeare of 
grace, one thousand five hundred 
winetie onc: there was one Mark 





Bragadin that professed himselfe to 
bee an excellent alcumist, but in- 
deed anotable magician. This man 
came from Venice into Baviere, and 


there practised to make gold in such | 
abundance, that he would give his | 


friends whole lumps of gold ; making 


brass or iror: he lived stately like a 
prince, kept a bountifull house, and 
had servants of great account, and 
was saluted with a title of dignitie, 
and drew many princes into admi- | 
ration of him; insomuch, as he was 
zccounted another Paracelsus. And | 
after hee had long exercised his art, 
made himselfe knowne to all the | 
princes, and was desired of them all, 
hee came at length into the Duke of 
Bavieres court, who finding after a 
while his fraud and illusions, com- | 
mitted him to prison. 


the Duke hadcommanded him to bee 
examined, and put to the torture, 


no more estimation of gold than of | 


And when | 


Barckley’s Felivitie of Maa. 


he. desired he might suffer no sucti 
paine, promising that he would con- 
fesse of his own accorde all the 
wickedness that ever he had co- 
mited, and exhibited accordingly to 
the Duke, in writing, the whole 
course of his lewd life, desiring, ne- 
verthelesse, that it might not be pub- 
lished. Hee confessed, that hee was 
worthy to dye, but yet made humble 
sute that hisconcubine SignoraCuura, 
and his whole familie, might returne 
untouched into Italie. Not long 
after, sentence was given against 
him. First: that histwo dogs, whose 
help he had used in his magicke 
matters, should be shot through with 
muskets, and himselfe should have 
his head stricken off. For this milde 
sentence hee gave thanks to the 
prince, alledging he had deserved a 
much more severe judgment, and at 
least was worthy to be burned. The 
next day a new gallows was set up, 
covered with copper, and an halter 
tyed in the middest, covered likewise 
with copper, signifying his deceit in 
making gold. Hard by the gallowes 
was set up a scaffold aloft, covered 
with blacke cloth: upon the scaffold 
was. placed a seat, wherein this al- 
cumist sate, arrayedin mourning ap- 
parell. And as hee sate the execu- 
tioner strake off his head.” 

We have extracted the following 
story from the third book : it is pret- 
tily told, and the beginning is fine :— 

“ Tritemius the abbot, an excel- 
lent learned man, and worthy of fame 
(ifby adding necromancy to the rest 
of his learning, he had not made 
himselfe infamous ) by his own con- 
fession, burned with an excessive 
desire of vainglorie. For (saithe he) 
as I went up and downe musing and 
devising with my selfe how I might 
finde some thing, that never any man 
knew before, and that all men might 
wonder at, and layd my selfe downe 
to sleepe in an evening, with the 
same cogitations, there came one to 
me in the night that I knew not, and 
excited me to persevere in my in- 
tended purpose, promising me his 
helpe, which he performed. What 
kind of learning he taught him (he 
sayd) was not meete for the common 


sorte, but to be knowne onely of 


princes : whereof hee sheweth some 
examples, denying the same ta be 
done by the divell’s helpe, but by 
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natural] meanes, to which hee will 
hardly perswade any man of judg- 
ment, And thongh he would cover 
some of his strange feates, under the 
pretext of nature, yet his familiaritie 
with the divell, in many things was 
apparent, The Emperour Maximilian 
the first, married with Marie the 
daughter of Charles Duke of Bur- 
gundy, whose death (loving her 
dearly) he tooke grievously. This 
abbot perceiving his great love to- 
wards her, told him, that he would 
shew him his wife againc. The Em- 
perour desirous to sce her, vent with 
the abbot, and one more into acham- 
ber. The abbot forbad them for 
their lives to speake one word whilest 
the spirit was there. Mary the Em- 
peroar’s wife cometh in, and walketh 
up and downe by them very soberly, 
so much resembling her when shee 
was alive in all points, that there 
was no difference to be found. The 
Emperour marvelling to see so lively 
a resemblance, called to mind that 


his wife had a little blacke spot (a | 


mole as some call -it}) behind in her 
necke, which he determined to ob- 
serve the next time shee passed by 
him, and beholding her very carnest- 
ly, hee found the mole in the very 
same place of her necke. Maximi- 
lian, being much troubled in minde 
with this strange sight, wiuked upon 
the abbot, that hee should avoyd the 
spirit. Which being done, hee com- 


manded him to shew him no more | 


of these pastimes, protesting that 
hee was hardly able to forbeare 
speaking: which ifhee Lad done, the 
spirit had killed them all. The di- 
vell was so ready at the abbot’s com- 
maadment, that as he travelled on 
atime in the company of a mau of 
account, who reported this story, 
they came into a house, where was 
neither good meate nor drink, the 
abbot knocked at the window, and 
sayd, adfer, fetch. Not long after, 
there was brought in at the window, 


bottle of wine. The abbott fell to 
his meate, but his companion’s sto- 
mache would not serve him to eat of 
such a caterer’s provisions.” 

Barckley, in speaking of the. rare 
modesty of the old times, has the 
following passage, which is a very 
favourable specimen of his style, and 
1s, We think, happily expressed ; 


Barckley’s Feiicitie of Man, 
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“* Let the brave men and jolly fel- 
lowes of these days, that glitter in 
gold and silver, and thinke them- 
selves graced by their tragicall ha- 
bits and gestures, as the onely para- 
gons of the work, and them that are 
wondered at and accounted happy 
by their great traines and troops of 
followers, and then that set their fe- 
licitie in dainty and delicate meates, 
and spend whole dayes and nights 
in banquetting and quafling ; let 
these men (I say) Jeave to flatter 
themselves, and with an upright 
jadgmentindifferentlyexamine them- 
selyes by these men, and compare 
Cato’s virtues and the rest with 
their vanities ; these men’s frugali- 
tie and modestic with their excess 
and luxuriousnesse; these men’s tem- 
perance with their licentiousnesse ; 
the simplicitie of habits, and single- 
nesse of their life that governed kirg- 
comes, and triumphed over nations, 
with the pomp and pride of this age, 
and with theirlascivious manners and 
effeminate attyres, that passe their 
timein courting andcarowsing. These 
things duly considered, our gallants 
must neces let fall their peacock’s 
tayles, and wish that some of Argus 
eyes were restored into their heads, 
whereby they might Le more provi- 
dent, and better able to discerne be- 
tweene the others vertues and their 
vanities, that diverteth them from 


| felicitie; who then would exclaim 


upon the iniquity of this time, that 
will yeeld them no examples to fol- 
low. And those men that be so 
carefull to beautific their bodies with 
brave attires, leaving their minds 
soyled with foule vices: and they 
that aspire to honourable placeswith- 
out vertue, seeme to mee to bee like 
them that wash their face with faire 
water, and wipe itwith a dish-clout.” 

We must now bid farewell to our 
story-telling knight. He, who wishes 
to take a brief view of human exist- 


a octienalieedh tnaaki can | ence, may, in Sir Richard Barckley, 
skerell in 1, anda | 


behold it under every variety of 


| Shape and accident, in its pride and 


glory, its weakness and credulily, 
its misery and decay. We have 
only to add, that the conclusion the 
author comes to is, that “to worship 
and ghorifie God in this life, that we 
may be joined to him in the world 
tocome, is our beatitude or sunmnum 
bonum,” 
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CAPTAIN BRANT. 


Tur following account of the cele- 
brated Indian chief; Captain Brant, 
from a work entitled “* A Visit to the 
Province of Upper Canada, in 1819,” 
will be read with much interest :— 

“ T have neither the materials, 
nor, p¢shaps, the talents, necessary 
to give 4 finished portrait of Captain 
Brant, for it would require no small 
portion of each to do justice to a cha- 
racter so varigated and original: I 
merely attempt an imperfect sketch 
of this uncommon Mohawk, because 
the particulars I have to relate are 
authentic, known to very few persons 
now living, and are passing fast into 
oblivion. 

“ It frequently happened that some 
families of the six nations were seized 


Captain Brant. 


| that the Rev. Fleazar Wheclock, the 


rector or superintendant of the school, 


| obliged the Indian child*en to hoe 
| corn, and perform other agricultural 
labour, to such an extent, that, on 


complaint, their mothers thought it 
prudent to take them home. At this 
seminary Brant learned to read, very 
indifferently, in the New Testament, 
and to write a little. Any other pro- 


| ficiency which he acquired in spell- 


ing, reading, and writing, was wholly 
from his own industry; indeed he 
would not venture to write any thing, 
for many years, without a dictionary 
and spelling-book upon his table. 
He used, when speaking of Dart- 
mouth College, to relate, with much 


| pleasure, an anecdote of one of his 


with an inclination to travel. In this | 


case they quitted their native place, 
and gradually visited the other vil- 


lages of the confederacy. Sometimes | 
they went among the western na- | 


tions, though totally unacquainted 
with their manners and languages ; 
and, after an absence of many years, 
returned to their native tribe. 

“This happened to be the case 
with Captain Brant’s family, which 
had sojourned for several years on 
the banks of the Ohio. His mother 
at leugth returned, with two chil- 
dren—Mary, who lived with Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson, and Joseph, the sub- 
ject of the present memoir. Nothing 
was known of Brant’s father among 
the Mohawks; but it was generally 
understood that he was born on the 
Ohio. Soon after the return of this 
family to Canajoharie, the mother 
married a respectable Indian, called 
Carrihogs, or News Carrier, whose 
Christian name was Barnet, or Ber- 
nard, but, by way of contraction, he 
went by the name of Brant. There- 
fore the subject of our present in- 
quiry becoming of Brant’s family, 
was known by the instinctive appel- 
lation of Brant’s Joseph, which in 
process of time was inverted, and 
became Joseph Brant. 

* About this period there was a 
school opened at Dartmouth, in 
New Hampshire, for the express pur- 
pose of educating Indian children ; 
to this seminary Brant, with many 
Mohawk children, were sent. In 


giving an account of this part of his | 
| clined, viving him the reasons that 


life, Captain Brant use dl to complain 





companions, William, a Mohawk, 
supposed to be the son of Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson, was ordered by Dr. 
Wheelock’'s son to saddle his horse. 
Wiliam refused, alleging that, as he 
was a gentleman’s son, it would be 
out of character for him to do such 
an office. 

** Do you know,” says young 
Wheelock, ‘ what a gentleman is?’ 
—‘*T do,’ says William: ‘a gentle- 
man is a person who keeps race- 
horses, and drinks Madeira wine, and 
that is what neither you nor your fa- 
ther do—therefore you may saddle 
your horse yourself.’ 

“* Joseph Brant, having attained 
the age of fifteen, joined the Mohawk 
warriors, under Sir William John- 
son, and was present at the memora- 
ble battle of Lake George, in which 
Sir William gained such eredit as 
laid the foundation of his future 
greatness. Captain Brant told the 
Rev. Dr. Stuart, to whom he was 
particularly attached, that, this be- 
ing the first action at which he was 
present, he was seized with sacha 
tremour, when the firing began, that 
he was obliged to take hold of a 
small sapling to steady himself; but 
that, after the discharge of a few 
vollies, he recovered the use of his 
limbs, and the composure of his 
mind, so as to support the character 
of a brave man, of which he was ex- 
tremely ambitious. 

*“ In the winter of 1772 and 1773, 
Captain Brant applied to Dr. Stuart 
to marry him to the half sister of bis 
deceased wife, which the Doctor de- 
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prevented him from complying with 
his wishes. Captain Brant, on his 
side, made the same apology that 
white men generally do for such con- 
nexions: he remarked that she was 
ouly a half sister ; that her near re- 
lationship to his children, being their 
aunt, would ensure an 


Captau Brant. 


additional | 
degree of tenderness to them, of 


whoin he preteaded to be passionate- | 


ly fond. These arguments not pre- 
vailing, he applied to a German 
minister in his neighbourhood who 
tied the knot without any seruple. 

*“ At this period of his life, Cap- 
tain Brant had serious religious im- 
pressions. Ile became a_ steady 
communicant, frequently acting as 
interpreter, and 
that he would be eminently beneti 
cial to his nation by assisting to bu- 
manize and make them Christians. 
There is every reason to believe that 
he was sincere ; and that if the war 
had not forced him into more active 
scenes, he would have been singu- 
larly useful. 

** Itis common among the five na- 
tions for young men to select a parti- 
cular friend, whois to share their se- 
crets, their prosperity, and, indeed, 
to be quite another self. 


promised himself 


tural address and understanding of 
Mary. Captain Brant’s sister, with 
the knowledge of business which she 
had acquired during Sir William’s 
life, placed her and her brother ina 
prominent situation. The British 
Government employed them both ag 
confidential agents in settling In- 
dian alfairs, and preserving the six 
nations in our own interest, during 
the American troubles. 

“At a very early period of the 
American war, about 1775, Captain 
Brant, in company with Colonel 
Guy Johnson, deputy superintendant 
of Indian affairs, quitted the Mohawk 
river, and fixed his common resi- 
dence at Niagara, except when he 
was employed in embassies to the 


, distant Indians about Detroit and 


| ples. 


“ Captain Brant had chosen a | 


Lieutenant Prevost, a half-pay of- 
licer, inthe neighbourhood, to be his 
particular friend. However, at the 
commencement of the 
Lieutenant Prevost rejoined — the 
army, and was ordered to Jamaica. 
Joseph often lamented his misfortune 


rebellion, | 


the Ohio. 

*“* At my firstinterview with him,’ 
says the Rev. Dr. Stuart, * at Nia- 
gara, in 1784, I found him much 
changed in his manners and princi- 
In his first journey to Eng 
land, he had been greatly caressed- 
introduced by the military officers, 
who had served in America, into all 
companies, flattered by the ministers, 
and gratilied in all his caprices and 
desires, it was no wonder that he 
was greatly changed. ‘ In two re- 
spects especially this was the case— 
in his religious principles, and in his 
reverence for the king. He, wlio 
had been very early impressed with 


| the pe fa reverence for religion, 


in being thus separated from his , 


friend, Dr. Stuart asked him why he 
could not choose 
but he said that could not be. 
doctor then offered himself as a sub- 
stitute; but Brant said he was Cap- 
tain John’s friend, of which kind of 
friends there cannot be a second in 
exisience atthe same time. To con- 


another friend ; | 


The } 


who had never heard its truth called 
in question, now found it ridiculed 
and condemned by persons whose 
weight and consideration in society 
gave a sort of sanction to their opi- 
nions, He found himself engrossed 


| with novelties, every hour his vanity 


vince Lieutenant Prevost ofthe con- | 


tinuance of his attachment, he pro- 
cured a whole suit, or Indian dress, 


ofthe most costly furs, and sent it | , 
| and busy assisting in translating the 


to him in Jamaica. 
* After 
Johnson, the management of Indian 


alairs falling into much less able | 
aud cxperienced hands, it became | 


necessary to employ many of those 
who had only acted in subordinate 
Stations under him, The great na 
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the death of Sir William 


pulled up, his appetites and passions 
gratified; and he began to look with 
contempt on his former associates, 
and to think that even his friend, Dr. 
Stuart was deccived or a decciver. 
His own experience might have con- 
vinced him of the consolations of re- 
livion, when bereaved of his wife, 


sacred volume. At that time he felt 
its power, and reaped from it the 
purest consolation. It was mostcri- 
minal in those who caressed anil 
flattered this miserable man to de- 
prive him of the only restraint on 
his savage ferocity. There were 
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times when he felt the injury that 
had thus been done him, and when 
he acknowledged, with tears, that 
many of his faults sprang from the 


doubts that had been raised in his | 
mind respecting the truths of Chris- 


tianity. 


** At the end of the American war | 


he found himself in a more import- 
ant situationthanever. The British 
and Americans, as he conceived, 


stood ready to outbid each other for | 


his friendship and influence, both 
Jooking upon hiw as the only person 
that could turn the scale. Puiled 
up with his own importance, he fre- 
quently discovered a want of grati- 
tude tothe British Government. But, 
in truth, he had been so greatly flat- 
tered and indulged, that it is rather 
wonderful that he behaved no worse. 

* At the reduction he obtained a 
very large and valuable tract of land 
for the five nations, who had acted 


had consequently left their Ameyican 
possessions. This land was given, 
as it then seemed, ata great distance 
from Niagara, the neayest settle- 
ment, so as nol to interfere with its 
progress; but sqrapidly has the pro- 
vinge filled with inhabitants, that it 
has been long since surrounded by 
the white pepulation. Captain Brant 
saw much sooner than the govern- 
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excess. In a short time he lost his 
popularity, notonly withthe Indians 
atlarge, but even with the Mehawks 
in the village which they erected at 
Oswego, on the Grand River. 

* The loss of his influence among 
his own tribe gave rise to a most de- 
plorabie event, which imbittered the 
evening of his life His eldest son, 
who lived in the villare of Oswego, 
on the grand river, instead of being 
his friend, was his most strenuous 
opposer. He inflamed the Indians 
against his father, and was conti- 
nually undermining influence. 
‘IT knew the young man,’ said Dr. 
Stuart: ‘ he was the sou of Captain 
Brant’s first wife. No pains or ex- 
pence were spared in his education, 
But he seemed to be of a sullen, mo- 
rose, savage disposition. When he 
returned from Moutreail, where he 
was educated, he came up with me. 
I remember well that he avoided all 


his 


as our allies duriag the war, and | society and intercourse with the 


white people, at whose houses he 
happened to stop; and after he went 
to his father, at the grand river, he 
was remarked for a ferocious and 
unfriendly temper, sometimes mali- 
ciously and wantonly shooting horses 
belonging ‘to white people; and, 
when intoxicated, which often hap- 


| pened, endangering the lives of per- 


ment the value of this tract of land, | 


and determined to make it the sub- 
jcet of lucvative speculation, by Ilcas- 
ing or selling it to white people. 
This.ljsposition of the lands not hay- 
ing been foreseen, or not sufficiently 
guarded against,in making the grant, 
proved the fruitful source of disa- 
grecement between him and the calo- 
nial government. These contentions, 
however, were not suflicient to em- 
ploy so restless a mind. He saw 
the Tadians sinkiug into insignifi- 


cance, and his own influence daily | 


growing less, as there was nothing 
to call forth his talents either in the 
village or the field. Having too 


much leisure, and his views of ad- | 


vancement becoming Icss and less 
probable, he began tuindulge in spi- 
rituous liquors. This exposed him 
to the hatred of his enemies among 
his countrymen, and gave them a 
handle against him, which they knew 
well how to émploy ; indeed he bh 
? 


and atleagth drank to 





lous, 


mc ca 


sons also.’ 

“ This young man connected him- 
self, at length, with the faction in 
the village that opposed his father 
in political measures; and toso great 
a pitch had its animosity arisen, that 
he frequently deciared he would kill 
him. Being in his father’s house 
one day, a conversation took place 
on the subject of their differences. 
The son attempted to stab the father 
with a pen-knife, but Captain Brant 
parred the blows; and, having al- 
ways a great variety of arms in his 
room, in a paroxysm of passion, 
snatched down a pistol, and struck 
the son’with it on his head (but not, 
as he frequently declared, with a 
design ‘to kill him,) by which he 
wounded him badly. Much blood 
issued from the wound; the blood 
was stopped, and the young man 
went home to his own house. But, 
continuing to drink and act in a 


' riotous manner, the blood burst out 





arain from the wound. He refused 


tu have it beund up a second tin 

















and bled to death. This is the best | 
account I can give you of that fatal | 
and unnatural accident. 

* Seon after this dreadful event, 
Captain Brant remeved from the 
village, and lived upon a tract of 
Jand given him at the head of Lake 
Ontario, where he built a very ex- 
cellent two-story wooden house. His 
habit of drinking, however, inercas- 
ed, and hastened his death, which 
happened in 1819, at the advanced 
age of 70 years.” 


VARIETIES. 

Anecdote.—Tue following laugh- 
able story is extracted from the Me- 
moirs of Edgeworth, and is told of 
Sir Francis Delaval’s electioncering 
at Andover:— 

“« His attorney’s bill was yet to be | 
discharged. Ithad beearunning on 
for many years ; and though large | 
sums had been paid on account, a 
prodigious balance still remained to | 
be adjusted. The alfair came before 
the King’s Bench. Among a variety 
of exorbitant and monstrous charges 
there appeared the following article. 
‘ To being thrown out of the window 
at the George Inn, Andover—to my 
legs being thereby broken—to sur- 
geon’s bill, and loss of time and bu- 
siness—all in the service of Sir F.B. 
Delaval — tive hundred pounds.’ 
When this curious item came to be 
explained, it appeared, that the at- 
torney had, by way of promoting Sir 
Frascis’s interest in the borough, 
sent cards of invitation to the offi 
cers of a regiment ia the town, in the 
name of the Mayor and Corporation, 
inviting them to dine and drink his 
Majesty’s health on his birth-day. 
He, at the same time, wrote a simi- 
lar invitation to the Mayor and Cor- 
poration, in the name of the ollicers 
ofthe regiment. The two compa- 
hies met, complimented each other, 
ate a good dinner, drank a hearty 
botile of wine tohis Maijesty’s health, 
and prepared to break up. The com- 
manding oflicer of the regiment,. be- 
ing the politest man in the company, 
made a handsome speech to Mr. 


Mayor, thanking him for his hospi- 
lable invitation and entertainment. 
* No, Colonel, replied the Mayor, 
‘it is to you that thanks are duc by 
lwother 


me and miy Aldermen fer 
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| may be alive.” 
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your generous treat to us.” The Co- 
lonel replied, with asmuch warmth 
as good breeding would allow; the 
Mayor retorted with downright 


| anger, swearing that he would not 


be choused by the bravest Colonel 
Majesty’s service. Mr. 
Mayor,’ said the Colonel, * there is 
no necessity of using any vnlyar pas- 
sion on this occasion; permit me to 
shew you, that I have your obliging 
card of invitation.,—* Nay, Mr, Co- 
lunel, here is no opportunity for 
bautering; there is yourcard.’ Upon 
examining the cards, it was observe 
ed that, notwithstanding an attempt 
to disguise it, both cards were writ- 
ten in the same hand, by some per- 
sou who nad designed to make fools 
Every eye of the cor- 
poration turned spontaneously upon 
the attorney, who, of course, attend- 
ed all public meetings. His impu- 
deuce suddenly gave way, he fal- 
tered, and betsayed himself so fully 
by his confusion, that the Colonel in 


| a fit of summary justice, threw him 
| ont of the 


window. For this Sir 
Francis Delaval was charged 500).” 

Singular Incident.—In the Me- 
moirs of the late M. Suard, there is 
an anecdote of the Prince Royal of 
Portugal, extremely interesting. In 
speaking of the dreadful earthqueke 
at Lisbon, when fallen and falling 
houses were burying the dead and 


| the living in one common grave— 


when the earth was threatening to 
open, and the sea to break in and 
inguiph the whole, a young man, in 
the flower of age and strength, rais- 
ed his voice amidst the ruins, and 
cried out—* Follow me, my friends ; 
let us yet sthive to save those who 
In the ruins of a 
house he observed an old man with 
bothlegs broken, andwhose lamenta- 
ble cries for assistance were disre- 
garded, The young man made his 
way through the tottering fragments, 
drew the victim from the ruius,hoist- 
ed him on his back,and brought him 
to a place of shelter. The old man 
was a negro—the young man was a 
Duke of Braganza. | This spectaele 
of a Prince of the Royal Family 
bearing a negro on his shoulders- 

this homage paid to humanity in an 
unfortunate individual, of a race 


| seareely regarded as men, profound- 


ly touched evciy beholder, at a mo- 
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ment when their hearts were and 
fick by terror, and restored their 
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energies for the suecour of others as 
if by miracle. 


POETRY, 


OLINGINAL 
ON A GENTLEMAN'S PRESENTING A 
LADY WITH A SPRIG OF MYRTLE, 
WITH \ ROSE SHE HAD PROPPED. 
Go! little blooming fragrant flower! 





Ge to my love, and take thy place ; 
Uniold thy leaves, thy sweets disclose, 
And live, an emblem of her tace. 

And thon, my myrtle, ever ereen, 

Go with the rose, and thence impart, 
$y thy enchanging hamble mein, 

An emblem of thy master’s heart. 
TVhen if, Caroline, we should 
The myrile and the rose ther, 
Would not the myrtie’s leaves combine 
To guard the rose trom stormy weather 


twine 


ioue 


ro THI UTHOR OF Clit! HAROLD. 


Dt 


Lorv of the lofty brow, th’ imper ial eve, 
The proud patrician lip, that feeds on 


scorn; 
Lord of the phantom thoughts, that, night 
and morn, 


Haunt my vew waken'd being, vet deny 

To its deep adjurations all reply ; 

Lord of the fatal flame—selt-fed—sclf- 
bern- 

surning the temple that it should adorn, 

Yet shut as in a sepulchre for aye 

Lord of th’ unfathom'’d heart—I watch 
the motion 

Of thy deep spirit with a patient hope 

That will not be subdued.—Like the 
great Ocean 


Which it so loves, it has the power to 


cope 
With the disturbing storms of this low 
world, 


And conquer all—be but its banner once 
unfinl'd. 


TH! 
Unper a flat turf let me lie, 
Where mid-day sun-beams never come; 
Let a light brook go whispering by ; 
Neur let the small birds build their home. 


GRAVE. 


And round about, and over head, 
And every where, except the west, 
Let a thin sereen of leaves be spread, 
As curtains to this couch of rest. 


I'll have no weeping willow there, 

No vew to shed its church-vard gloom; 
Bat blackthorn, with its blossoms fair, 
And light birch, with its dancing plume ; 


W oodbine, that loves on cott: we caves 
‘To hang its flowers, and tendrils sti ; 
And holly, with gay glittering leaves, 
Aud berries red, and branches trim. 
\nd, looking out from that dear spot, 
Let none but sights of joy be seen: 
‘the village spire; th ye wsant’s cot, 
With des somadl poate inden-vrecu 


IND SLL 
a 


ECTED. 


Field flowers in blossom, sparkling rills, 


And tor-otf trees of every hue ; 

The white tiocks feeding on the hills ; 
And last of ail the disiance bine. 
What! in that best of earthly bowers 


‘k the dead? 


Hast types of sorrow mo 
VW eli—let on a ros ‘dvop its Hower . 
Or ove small lil haue its head, 
Oh! how [ long for that lov'd home! 
My eager spirit onward the 
Phat heart luxuriates renud the tomb 
W hose hopes have lett it tur ihe skies. 


EARLY RECOLLECTIONS, 


iiow soft on this green bank the moon. 
light reposes, 

Awak‘ning remembrance 
my mind; 

"Tis the bank where my infancy gather'd 
yrimroses, 

When life seem'd as fair as the chaplet 
I twin'd. 


most dear to 


When sunset abrightness threw over the 


wikiwood, 


They wither’d and died, though but 
wreath’d in the morn; 
And in the blest s¢ ason of credulous 


childhood 
f dream'd but of minutes when pleasure 
was born. 
Yet, too lovely vision, though thou hast 
deceiv’d me, 
taught me a 
forget 
I will think on the time when 
to believe thee, 
And mingle one simile 
regret. 


And lesson LI ne'er shall 





*twas bliss 


with my tear of 


sweet as the music when night-winds 
awaken 

O'er the lute of some minstrel that hangs 
o'er his ura; 

fragrant as moss-rose 
drops are shaken, 


Oh! 


Oh! when dew- 


[s the memory of days that can never 
return. 

Oh! dear as the thought of his country 
is ever 

To the exile who sails o’er the perilous 
inain, 

\re past belov'd rs that can never-— 
no, never! 

Give gladness or joy to our bosoms again 

Oh! tender as tears that fall over the 
dying, 

When their sorrows are o'er, and we 
weep tor our own, 

And their spirit in Heay'n seems to hal- 
low our sighing, 

Ts the memory of vears that for ever 











an 


